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THE SUPREMACY OF CHRIST IN HIS 
CHURCH. WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE QUESTION OF WORSHIP.* 


BY HELEN B. HARRIS. 


(Continued from page 67s.) 


Since these early days of zeal, a calmer spirit 
has settled down over the Society of Friends. We 
have become more tolerant of the views and prac- 
tices of those who differ from us; and while de- 
tiring to hold fast with equal tenacity to such 
special truths as we have learnt for ourselves to 
believe in and love as God’s will revealed to us, 
to hold out the right hand of fellowship to all who 
love the Lord in sincerity and truth. 

This spirit of reconciliation and Christian charity 
pervades the more spiritually-minded of all denomi- 
tations in a marked degree in the present day, and 
we hail it as a sign that the Church at large, the 
Bride of Christ, is approaching nearer the consum- 
mation of that unity in her Lord for which she is 
designed, when there shall be but one flock and 
one Shepherd, however multiplied the sheepfolds 
may be. Instead of looking then with distrust on 
our fellow-Christians of other folds, or disparaging 
their service for our joint Master, we desire to seek 
for signs of brotherhood and fellowship, and to 

tish it when found. We desire also whenever 
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we can find common standing ground, to work 
with them shoulder to shoulder, and heart to heart 
in fighting the common enemies of Christianity— 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. And this can 
be done in a variety of ways without surrendering 
principle. For example, in many forms of phi- 
lanthropic work among the poor and needy; of 
mission work among the the degraded and ignor- 
ant; of moral work in temperance and social- 
purity questions, &c. ; and also in conventions and 
conferences on the higher spiritual life. 

We desire also in every possible way to empha- 
size the fact that where we are united in the love 
of Christ with brethren and sisters of other de- 
nominations, that unity, deimg one of Life, lies 
deeper than all differences which have their seat in 
the intellect and judgment. We recognize our 
own fallibility in these, and the many causes of 
birth and education that affect them, and would 
accord to the convictions of other consciences the 
liberty which we claim for our own; even when 
we are forced to believe that their insight into 
spiritual truth is less clear on certain points. 


But it is indisputable that in the greater liber- 
ality of our day, and the closer fellowship of the 
spiritually-minded, the lines upon which this amal- 
gamation one with another is being built up are 
identically one with those upon which the Society 
of Friends was first distinguished from the Church 
at large; so that we may be encouraged to believe 
that whatever fate awaits our Society as a distinct 
organization, the principles which it has professed, 
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and for which it has suffered, are spreading and 
will spread, and that an ever-increasing number of 
prepared souls are accepting one and another of 
those doctrines ; being taught not so much by us, 
as directly by the Holy Spirit Himself. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate this state- 
ment. ‘The increasing desire for the salvation of 
souls from sin, rather than hell, and for meetings 
of unsectarian character which shall deal directly 
with the question of personal religion in the for- 
giveness of sins and conversion to God. 

The increasing desire for united meetings of 
Christians (without regard to minor points of dif- 
ference) on the subject of full consecration and 
holiness of heart, and the entire conformity of the 
human will with the Divine. 

And in both these classes of meetings a much 
larger openness than has been known before for the 
unimpeded work of the Spirit through those pres- 
sent, whether in testimony, prayer, or praise. 

A recognition of the spiritual gifts entrusted to 
women, not only in private, or the semi-private 
female prayer-meetings, but also in the united 
gathering together of the body at large, and in 
preaching and teaching, as well as testimony and 
prayer. 

A much less ritualistic observance of the rites of 
water baptism and the Lord’s Supper, coupled with 
a respectful recognition of the grounds upon which 
some lay aside their outward use altogether, and a 
tender regard for the rights of individual con- 
science both in those who eat, and those who eat 
not, while asserting and emphasizing, as alone ne- 
cessary to a full and present salvation, the great 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and fire, of the Lord 
Jesus, and that participation of His life in the inner 
man which is the essential communion of the body 
and blood of Christ. 

A recognition of the great need of more simpli- 
city and ‘‘ other-worldliness ’’ in the details of daily 
life and intercourse between man and man, and of 
the absolute necessity laid upon living members of 
the true Church of Christ to give up trying to live 
for earthly gains and heavenly riches at the same 
time, and without any bitterness or censoriousness, 
to come out of the worldly spirit and be once more 
a separate people, recognizable by all as marked 
with the marks of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

An ever-deepening horror of wars and fightings, 
and an enlarging faith in the power of practical 
Christianity to prevent bloodshed, and act as peace- 
maker in national disputes, or when that seems 
impossible to refuse to sanction or co-operate with 
them. 

An ever-deepening conviction also on the sub- 
ject of oaths, and a belief that everything which 
tends to duplicate the standard of truth must have 
its foundation in that which is itself untrue. 


We might go on to speak of other similar indica- 
tions, as on the subject of State churches and 
church rates, exorbitant ministerial salaries, &c. ; 
but the above examples will, we hope, suffice to 
show that the tidal wave of spiritual thought in the 
nineteenth century is flowing on with an ever-in- 


creasing volume of force, and bringing with jt , 
recurrence of primitive convictions and practices. 
and that this is none the less true, and the waye 
none the less sure in its advance, where it is comin 
on sweetly, and gently, and ‘* without obsery,. 
tion,” as where it is, as in earlier days, with cop. 
fused noise of storm and tempest. 

The question now before the Society of Friends 
is not, therefore, ‘* Does spiritual life in the great 
Church of Christ depend upon our existence as q 
distinct organization ?’’—for were we laid aside 
to-morrow, the tide would sweep on, and, to change 
the figure, new bottles would be provided by the 
world’s Feast Master for the new wine of His 
Kingdom—but the question for us is, ‘* What atti. 
tude shall we hold towards this onward movement 
and the old truths so newly recognized? These 
are to us so familiar, as to be in the view of many 
more time-worn than time-honored, who, weary 
from the effort of stretching out to things beyond 
their natural grasp, on account of traditional faith, 
have come, through reaction, to the conclusion 
that they were only adapted for a temporary use, 
and should now be put aside as belonging to the 
dead past. 

One reason, perhaps the chief, for this inability 
to appreciate the surrounding spiritual advantages 
of the Society of Friends undoubtedly is, that our 
birthright to them has been accepted and trans. 
mitted too much on the merely natural plane of 
life, and the natural has afresh proved its inability 
to understand the spiritual. We are in danger of 
presenting the same spectacle of unfitness with our 
environment that the unappreciative inhabitants of 
regions of extraordinary beauty so often do to those 
who come from great distances and at great trouble 
to feast their eyes on scenes of far-famed loveliness, 
and are puzzled to find the dwellers of these Alpine 
heights and valleys so seldom able really to enjoy 
the glories and wonders of nature which surround 
them on every hand. To say they have fallen 
from, or never attained a harmony with their en- 
vironment, is a simple statement of fact, however 
it may be explained ; and unless it can be rectified, 
no one would feel much regret should they emi 


| grate from the situation to tamer scenes more fitted 


to their condition, and leave the mountain heights 
to which they so seldom lifted their eyes, and the 
exquisite beauty of lake and river which was nothing 
to them, to the enjoyment of others to whom they 
would continually be an inspiration and a joy. Yet 
emigration always seems a pity ! 

Not but that, as before suggested, there have 
been accidentals, even from the very first days of 
Quakerism and amidst its first enthusiasm, which 
have marred rather than adorned its profession, 
and which have either been shaken off, or if left to 
themselves will naturally fall into decay. We must 
aim at losing everything that is simply sectarlat, 
and not shrink from the process. We must alm 
also at valuing at no more than their right worth 
such necessary human arrangements as seem for 
the time being useful for the conservation or de- 
velopment of our principles. Probably these should 
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ilo be changed from period to period, lest an un- 
jue dependence be placed upon them, and they 
ycome stereotyped. Now and then, indeed, a 
gstom belonging to a bygone age may still hold 
its place, and receive reverential treatment, for 

cial reasons—as nineteenth century railway 
companies still pause, and hesitate to intrude on 
thesacred fifty miles of the English Lake District, 
javing the old stage coach still in possession of the 
quiet roads 5 but as a rule—like the erections put 
wp by man to facilitate the enjoyment of Niagara, 
ot the mountains that overlook the beautiful Lake 
of Lucerne —what suits one generation will not do 
for another, and may even become an offence ; 
and sad would it be if the Righi railway or a Ni- 

ara hotel should be regarded as equally necessary 
and integral a part of the scene as those great 
fatures of natural beauty, the mountain and the 
cascade! Now we believe that one of these sub- 
ime mountain truths and principles of true Chris- 
tian faith, unalterable during the present Dispensa- 
tion, isthat ‘*The supremacy of Christ in His 
Church is by the Holy Spirit, and by Him alone.*’ 

Also that the negative form of this proposition is 
equally true that ‘‘ the supremacy of Christ in His 
Church is not, during the present Dispensation (as 
itwas under the Mosaic one) by a human repre- 
sentative or priest.” And that these two proposi- 
tions must be maintained with vigor as inseparable 
in their application. 

Let us first consider what was the position of 
the earliest Christian communities on this matter, 
and afterwards we shall see what right the Society 
of Friends has to claim that they more than any 
other denomination, represent that position in their 
manner of worship. 

Edwin Hatch, in his Bampton lecture on ‘‘ The 
Supremacy of the B:shops,’’ given in Oxford in 
1880,* states that early in the second century one 
church official was singled out from among his 
brethren in every community and made president 
orchief of that community, and that in apostolic 
and sub-apostolic literature, previous to this time, 
illreference to such officers, with the exception, 
ther apparent than real, of two passages in the 
Pastoral Epistles, was in the plural. 

Inhis ‘* Christian Institutions,” Dzan Stanley’s 
atements are corroborative of this view ; he says, 
It is certain that the officers of the apostolical 
srof any subsequent Church were not part of the 
original ‘institution of the Founder of our religion ; 
that of Bishops, Presbyter, and Deacon, of Metro- 
politan, Patriarch, and Pope, there is not a shadow 
ofa trace in the four Gospels. . . . It is certain 
that through the first century and the first years of 
thesecond, that is, through the later chapters of 
the Acts, the Apostolical Epistles, and the writings 
f Clement and Hermas, Bishop and Presbyter 
Were convertible terms, and that the body of men 
"called were the rulers—so far as any permanent 
rulers existed—of the early Church. It is certain 

t as the necessities of the time demanded, first 
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at Jerusalem, then in Asia Minor, the elevation of 
one Presbyter above the rest by the almost univer- 
sal law, which, even in republics, engenders a 
monarchical element, the word Bishop gradually 
changed its meaning, and dy the middle of the 
second century became restricted to the chief Pres. 
byter of the locality. Ut is certain that in no in- 
stance were the Apostles called ‘‘ Bishops” in any 
other sense than they were equally called Pres- 
byters and Deacons. It is certain that in no in- 
stance before the beginning of the third century 
the title or function of the Pagan or Jewish priest- 
hood was applied to the Christian pastors.’ 

Stanley also says* that according to the strict 
rules of the Church, derived from those early times 
there are but two orders of officers which are Scrip- 
tural, the Presbyters and Deacons; that the office 
of the Presbyters, or Elders, was drawn from the 
order of the Jewish Synagogue (the Bishops being 
the same ‘‘ viewed under another aspect as the in- 
spectors, the auditors of the Grecian Churches’’) 
but that the office of the Deacon in its origin was 
essentially Christian, and that we must identify 
them more or less with the seven in the Acts ; that 
it was grounded on the elevation of the care of the 
poor to the rank of a religious service, and that 
women as well as men were enrolled in the order. 
‘¢ They were,” he adds, ‘district visitors, lay- 
helpers on the largest scale.’”” Again he says a 
little further, ‘‘ Jn the first beginning of Christs- 
anity there was no such institution as the Clergy, 
and it is conceivable that there may be a time when 
they shall cease to be.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


ome 


OTHER CHURCHES are recognizing the value of 
silence. Spurgeon says to his students, ‘‘ Do you 
call me a Quaker? Herein I follow George Fox 
most lovingly. Brethren, rob not your hearts of 
the deep-sea joys; miss not the far-down life, by 
formal babbling among the broken shells and 
foaming surges of the shore.” 

In one of his Northfield conventions D. L. 
Moody asked for a time of silent prayer and some 
twenty minutes were so spent that were character- 
ized as ‘blessed’? and ‘‘ powerful.” Joseph 
Parker, of London, says, ‘‘ It would be well, if 
in our brief time of worship we could set aside a 
few moments for absolute silence, no minister to 
speak, no organ to utter its voice, no hymn to 
trouble the air. If we could with shut eyes and 
bowed head, spend five minutes in absolute speech- 
lessness, that would be prayer, that would be 
worship. The fool would misunderstand and think 
nothing was being done, but as the last expression 
of velocity is rest, so the last expression 
of eloquence is silence, and sometimes the highest 
liturgy is to bedumb. We have banished the angel 
of silence, the angel of quietude is a nuisance to 
our fussy civilization; we have set noise in the 
front and silence has been exiled from the church.’’ 
—/j. T. Dorland in Christian Worker. 


* The Christian Institutions,” p. 173-4. 
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Six months after this she received a petition 
from the ‘‘ untried side,” that the same might be 
done for them, with promises of obedience to rules. 
It was done, but not with equal success, as the 
prospect of speedy release naturally indisposed for 
settled work; and Mrs. Fry’s firm conviction was, 
that where no work was done, the same moral ad- 
vantage was not received. Terrible were the stories 
of crime now poured into her ears; but so filled 
was her soul with love and pity for the poor crimi- 
nals, that almost more terrible still seemed to her 
the punishments to which those crimes subjected 
them. Men and women were not only hung for 
forgery, for stealing, for conniving at stealing, and 
the like, but not infrequently did they suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law when it was doubtful 
whether or not they were guilty; and how bar- 
barous in our ears sounds the following: ‘‘ I found 
poor Woodman confined to day in the common 
ward, herself and her little girl both doing well. 
She was awaiting her execution at the end of the 
month. So unnatural is her situation, that one 
can hardly tell how or in what manner to meet her 
case.” 

Again and again occurs the same or a similar 
experience. The poor ignorant wretches under 
sentence—and in nearly every case the sentence 


was carried out—were visited, instructed, prayed 
with, and wept with, by the still young and ten- 
derly nurtured Elizabeth, herself a fragile, sensi- 


tive woman. No wonder that here and there 
throughout her record we get glimpses of the secret 
agonies which these visits cost her. Think of having 
this said to you by a poor woman whose scaffold was 
at the moment being erected ; ‘‘I feel life so strong 
‘within me, that I cannot believe that by this time 
to-morrow I shall be dead!” Think of endeavoring 
in vain to get a pardon for another, whose only 
crime was passing false notes—not knowing what 
they were—at the bidding of the man she loved! 
In the latter case it was confidently expected that 
Mrs. Fry’s intercession and the influence she set at 
work would be successful. But no; Harriet Skel- 
ton was ordered for execution. The law took its 
course, and she was hanged. It is interesting to 
hear that one of those through whom Mrs. Fry 
made application, was her old friend the Duke of 
Gloucester, and that this was the renewal of their 
acquaintance, and the beginning of a real friend- 
ship, both with him and his duchess, a daughter of 
George III., which continued to the end of his life. 
He now went to Newgate, and was led by Elizabeth 
through its gloomy mazes. He made a noble effort 
to save the unhappy woman on whose behalf he 
had chiefly come, but, as we have said, without 
success. This case led to an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding between Mrs. Fry and Lord Sidmouth, 
and she was anxious for a personal interview with 
him, in,order, as she believed, to set matters right ; 
but it did not do so. Wounded and grieved, we 
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hear, she was just quitting the Home Office, when 
the aged Queen Charlotte, who had gone down tg 
the Mansion House, sent for her there; and th 
reception she met with, both from the good queen 
herself and from the crowds assembled, who hailed 
her ‘‘ by a simultaneous shout,’’ must have one 
far to soothe her ruffled spirit. Inside the Egyptian 
Hall there was, says our authority, a subject fo, 
Hayter,—the diminutive stature of the Queen, 
covered with diamonds, and her countenance lighted 
up with the kindest benevolence; Mrs. Fry, her 
simple Quaker’s dress adding to the height of her 
figure—though a little flushed, preserving he 
wonted calmness of look and manner; several of 
the bishops standing near; the platform crowded 
with waving feathers, jewels, and orders; the hall 
lined with spectators, gaily and nobly clad; and 
thecentre filled with hundreds of children, brought 
there from their different schools to be examined, 
A murmur of applause ran through the assemblage 
as tne Queen took Mrs. Fry by the hand; the 
murmur was followed by a clap and a shout, which 
was taken up by the multitudes without, till it died 
away in the distance. 

This was Elizabeth Fry’s first interview with the 
excellent Queen Charlotte, and unhappily also her 
last, as on that very day the queen took a chill, 
and this, combined with over-fatigue, led ton ill 
ness which terminated fatally. 

It was now the rage all over London to Visit 
Newgate and see what went on there. Many from 
motives of real philanthropy, still more from curi- 
osity, and the love of the idle for novelty and sen- 
sation, besought Mrs. Fry to take them ; and fear. 
ful of being a bar to any good that might come of 
the interest excited, she acceded as much as pos 
sible to their requests ; and we read that ‘if a list 
of the names of the visitors could be published, it 
would prove how strong was the sympathy felt 
among the nobly born and richly endowed with in- 
tellectual as well as worldly wealth.’’ 

Elizabeth was indeed the theme of conversation 
in all circles, and of course all kinds of exaggerated 
and almost ridiculous reports mixed themselves with 
what was true and striking. Her time, writes her 
biographer, was occupied to an extent which none 
who did not live with her can conceive,—lettes 
of inquiry concerning her system in Newgate, etc, 
etc., reached her, not only from magistrates and 
officials all over England, Scotland, and Wales 
but she began to have correspondence on the sud- 
ject from those in authority at Berlin, at St. Peters 
burg—in short, from most of the capitals in Bu 
rope. The princess Sophie Metschersky, and other 
ladies banded theniselves together in Russia ; 
the empress dowager, herself an ardent philanthro- 
pist, exclaimed repeatedly, “How much I should 
like to see that excellent woman, Madam Fry, 0 
Russia!” But as this could not be, the noble 
(zarina opened a correspondence ; and as we hart 
said, the result was a ladies’ committee, formed 0 
Elizabeth Fry’s model. 

As the work grew more established and regulit 
at Newgate, and as it could be left, Elizabeth u» 
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jetook from time to time journeys of benevolence, 

imarily throughout her native land, and eventu- 
ally throughout the Continent ; always, however, 
became a thorough Friend, laying ‘her con- 
#m” to do so before meeting, and receiving per- 
gision and authority for the expedition before set- 


off. 

nthe Scottish prisons were, perhaps, quite as bad 
sany she met with elsewhere. They were abso- 
inte “ plague spots,’* and the particulars which were 
published by Joseph John, who accompanied her— 
himself a true missionary in the cause—are, we hear, 
utoo detestable to be read.’’ Again and again the 
prisons were visited, inspected, and committees 
frmed and plans adopted for their regeneration. 

Ill health occasionally interfered with Mrs. Fry’s 
own personal labor ; but she had the satisfaction of 
inowing that, ill or well, she had set rolling a stone 
yhich never stopped, and that every day saw 
yew recruits for the good cause. Everywhere in- 
ity had been set afoot and interest excited, and 
inno single instance was the subject dropped with- 
wut some result. 

Anew field for reformation now opened before 
Blizabeth in the convict ships bound for New South 
Wales. We need not—indeed we cannot—enter 
dosely into this, or any part of her vast labor of 
bve. Following the long and gloomy procession 
rhenever a convict-ship with females on board was 
osail, was Elizabeth Fry’s carriage; and during 
ihe time which elapsed before the ship weighed 
mchor, the indefatigable Quakeress would be 
mading and praying, and distributing work of all 
tinds to be done on the voyage—with considerable 
iesight making it such as would find a ready sale 
m the landing of the vessel, so that not only might 
wme definite object give an interest to it, but that 
ie poor creatures might not, as they had hitherto 
done, find themselves utterly without money on 
disembarking in a strange land. 

She was never satisfied, never willing to rest on 
let oars, always on the watch for new forms of in- 
jstice or negligence to be repaired. At one time 
libraries for our own lonely coast guard stations oc- 
apied her, and much was done in that way, not 
oily by herself, but by others who now looked for 
let lead in these matters; but although turning to 
ight and to left in pursuit of the object of her life, 
ptisons remained Elizabeth's first love. 


She visited on one occasion the women’s prison 
a St. Lazare; and the very jailers and turnkeys 
vio entered the room where she read and com- 
mented, ‘‘ were So affected that the tears ran down 
leit cheeks.” A Roman Catholic lady, we are 
told, read from the Roman Catholic prayer-book 
the parable of the prodigal son, and the same lady 
tanslated for Mrs. Fry—who does not appear to 
ze been much of a linguist—as she preached and 
prayed. 

This reading [says her biographer] produced 
ute a sensation in Paris ; for it had been said that 

wonderful effect of Mrs. Fry’s readings in New- 
tite was due to her peculiar voice and manner, her 
lin arresting the attention of her auditors, and 


her power to touch their hearts. She and others 
asserted that the same result would be found what- 
ever national differences might exist, and by whom- 
soever the inspired Word might be presented. The 
result on this occasion was decisive. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


A large gathering of the Alumni of Haverford, the 
pupils and their relatives and friends, were present on 
the afternoon of Fifth mo. 19th, in Alumni Hall, the 
occasion being the inauguration of Prof. Isaac Sharp- 
less as President. 

The ceremony began at 4 o'clock, and was presided 
over by Wistar Morris, President of the Board of 
Managers. Francis T, King, of Baltimore, opened 
with an address on behalf of the Board of Managers, 
and President Sharpless followed with his inaugural 
address. 

He opened with a few words of thanks for the kind 
expressions of friends, and spoke of how much Haver- 
ford owed to President Chase for his scholarship and 
devotion to its interests. 

“It seems to be assumed on all sides that Haver- 
ford is to develop. Some of us feel assured that her 
development is to go on in one direction or another 
continuously ; that her acquired potential energy will 
be speedily converted into kinetic. Haverford, for- 
tunately, has a history. She has evén in the short half 
century of her life some traditions. She has learned 
something of adaptation to the work she wants to do, 
She has found an unfilled place in the economy of 
education and she sees the means for occupying and 
tilling its grounds. This place does not look small to 
us and we feel every inducement to take up her ser- 
vice for her rewards, F 


A HAVERFORDIAN, 


is a distinct and separate creation, The manner of 
living and of studying, the law and the library, col- 
lections and meetings and societies, the customs of 
the place, the character of the professors, and the in- 
fluence of the religious society which controls it, have 
evolved a distinctly marked character. It announces 
its presence even in the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, and does not allow a life of worldly contact 
wholly to destroy its features, 

“ Those colleges leave the strongest impress on the 
students and receive from them the most loyal sup- 
port that have principles definite and peculiar in their 
policy and are the most honest in enforcing it. 

“ We have then in the traditions and customs of the 
past which are in the main worthy to be preserved and 
in the distinct product of the Haverford method guides 
for the future. Let us without encroaching on the 
realm of any other college or attempting to ape the 
methods of any university develop our individuality to 
its logical consequences. 

“ A Friends’ school is better characterized on its in- 
tellectual side by honesty, thoroughness and simpli- 
city than by more pretentious virtues. In arranging 
our courses we must bear these in mind, do well what 
we do and not attempt a great multiplicity of weakly 
organized departments.” 

The President then discussed the elective system in 
which he believed, but did not think it ought to be 
much adopted in the first two years of college life. He 
hoped the classical reputation of Haverford would not 
be lowered, but that the choice of a course depended 
largely on the intellect to be cultivated and the work 
to which it was to be assigned. 
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With industrial education he did not think Haver- 
ford had much to do except in so far as it was neces- 
sary to develop certain mentai and manual powers of 
general utility. 

“ But there is, and we cannot press it too strongly,” 
the President went on, ‘‘an object in education which 
is not utilitarian ; a broadening of the mental powers 
which itself is an end and not merely a means; the 
growth of the man rather than of the money making, 
society-loving personality; the creation of internal 
sources of enjoyment of the purest kind ; the grasp of 
principles and sources of influence which will promote 
all private and public concerns, and make their pos- 
sessor a centre of influence in Church and State. We 
care not to educate scholarly recluses only, but we 
want broad-minded men who go into the world with 
no uncertain principles, and lead the moral and social 
and political movements of our present civilization. 
A wholly practical education as commonly conceived 
will not make these. A Haverford degree must stand 
for breadth of culture, scholarly spirit, disciplined 
powers and such information as comes from four 
years work in varied fields.”’ 


SUBJECT FOR CONGRATULATION, 


The importance of the practical study of English 
was adverted to, and the College was to be congratu- 
lated on the establishment of a new professorship, 
filled less than a week ayo by a graduate of Haver- 
ford, Harvard and Leipsic, and a teacher of successful 
experience, The only strictly technical instruction to 
be given might be in pedagogics. The observatory, 
with its fine equipment, would now be worked by a 
whole man and not a fraction of one as in the past. 
With regard to graduate work, he thought they were 
hardly prepared for it, and advised that it be gone into 
tentatively and rather for its influence in raising the 
tone of undergraduate work than with any view of an 
extensive department. He thought every student 
should improve in health through the four years, and 
stated it was usually so at Haverford. When not so 
it was a proper subject for discipline. Gymnasium 
exercises in midwinter should be compulsory. 


ATHLETIC GAMES 


should have a prominent place in college life, not 
only for physical, but for mental and moral reasons, 
“It goes without saying,” said President Sharpless, 
“that they must be kept in their place; but once 
recognize that they have a place, it follows that they 
must be taken into the collegiate system, not to 
hamper them, but to develop them. The attitude of 
the college to them must be positive and not nega- 
tive. They must be toned up and not kept down. 
Let students once know that officers sympathize with 
sports as with all intellectual efforts, and they respond 
willingly to an appeal to keep the standard of ball- 
ground morality above reproach, and see the reason- 
ableness of the idea that as ample provision is made 
for their sports, they should do justice to their class- 
room work. 

“The joint committee of New York and Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meetings, which met in 1880, began to 
express the objects of the institution which they pro- 
posed to found in these words: ‘The members of the 
Society of Friends, having hitherto labored under 
great disadvantages in obtaining for their children a 
guarded education in the higher branches of learning, 
combining the requisite literary instruction with a re- 
ligious care over the morals and manners of the 
scholars,’ &c. Haverford school became Haverford 
college, and the exclusively sectarian object of the 
college became modified, but the “guarded education 


| 
| 





in the higher branches” and “ the religious care oye; 
morals and manners” never ceased to be a part of the 
policy, The methods ot securing these objects are 
now different, but the 


WHOLESOME CONDITIONS 


will, I trust, never go out of Haverford life, but as a 
continual modifying and restraining influence yi 
make wholesome all our springs of action, The prin. 
ciples must be applied, for it 1s not possible for the 
greatest minds to develop from afrzor7 considerations 
only a successful scheme of government. All sy. 
cessful institutions have to feel their way. Restraints 
are not good, unless self-imposed, though often neces. 
sary. Where morals or morade require them the 

must exist and the college must shirk no responsibility 
in the matter, but where only a minor good is to be 
received it is better to risk its non-attainment than to 
increase the code. College morals at Haverford have 
been greatly satisfactory as compared with those else. 
where, and we do not wish to disturb the record, but 
we hope the same end can be secured by working with 
our students, and create a strong sympathetic feeling 
between the different features of our life which will 
permit all questions of government to be settled 
quietly by common consent. We have peculiar ad. 
vantages for the growth of this feeling. Our intimate 
manner of living, our possession of a dormitory and 
boarding system, the character of, the professors and 
students, and the inherited customs of the place will 
encourage a ‘ Haverford feeling’ which will make the 
kind of tone we wish ‘to secure,” 


CHARACTER. 

“ But as we hold that cha.acter is more important 
than intellect, so we cannot beiieve it right that thos 
in the formative age should be carefully trained in 
mind and wholly untrained in morals, 

“We would hope that on the old cardinal virtues of 


| the early age we can continue to build a structure in 


harmony with them ; that the very atmosphere of the 
place may infuse high thought and scholarly resolve; 
that science may be loved for her own sake, and fol- 
lowed with an ever-increasing enthusiasm by earnest 
devotees; that the function of officers may be to point 
the way to what is good and true and beautiful in in 
tellect and in religion; and that every student, when 
he graduates, may bless the founders and sustainers of 
this place, in that it has opened his eyes to the reality 
of culture and lifted up his life out of the plane of the 
world into the purer air of earnest consecration of some 
high ideal. 
PROGRESS MUST BE MADE, 


“It is good neither for officers nor students to stand 
still, and yet we are not very ambitious for great num- 
bers. We would prefer to make everything complete, 
to extend our facilities for first-class work, to fill our 
faculty with talented and sympathetic men, and to 
make the intellectual and moral tone of the place jus 
what it ought to be. When we secure 100 of the nght 
sort of students, and can do them full justice, then wt 
will be in a condition to grow normally, It is useless 
to set a limit—there is no necessary limit. It is true 
that for the perfecting of our work we still have to de 
pend on the liberality of our friends, but 1 feel that 
this is a factor on which we can count in the future a 
least as fully as in the past, and we will have this at 
vantage, that in the future, as we hope, it may go" 
improvements and not to deficiencies, The outlook’s 
evidently bright, and if we can so conduct the college 
as to receive the divine blessing, we may reasonably 
hope that it will not only continue an excellent institt 
tion of learning, but that it may also fulfil the desir 
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g eloquently expressed by Daniel B, Smith and Jacob 

Jones.” 

PJ) CLOSING CEREMONIES, 

The address for the Faculty was made by Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris. and that for the Alumni by Professor 
Clement L. Smith, Dean of Harvard College. 

After the new President had been installed, the 
Faculty of the college held a reception in Founders’ 
Hall. 


—————— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Latest Studies On Indian Reservations. By 
].B. Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Certain Dangerous 
Tendencies in American Life,’’ ‘‘ Notes on Indus- 
trial Conditions,’ &c. Indian Rights Association, 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 1887. Pamph- 
let, pp- 233- 

[Wishing in vain for early leisure to read these 
valuable ‘‘ Studies ’’ through and give them a suit- 
able notice, we present to our readers a review of 
the pamphlet by Orra Langhorne, from the last 
number of the Southern Workman.—Ed. Friends’ 
Review. | 


“The Latest Studies on Indian Reservations,’’ 
is the modest title of a little book by the Rev. J. 
B. Harrison and is the result of a long visit to the 
Indian country. 

Mr. Harrison is a careful student and a practical 
man, who has had a varied experience in life. He is 
aclose observer and expresses what he believes to 
be the truth, with moderation, which inclines the 
reader to accept with confidence what is told him. 

The book is valuable to the American public 
apart from the special questions it discusses in re- 
gard to the treatment of the Indians. There is a 
great deal of valuable information in its pages 
about the country he has traversed and its white 
and red occupants. 

Mr. Harrison explains at the outset that he was 
sent by the Indian Rights Association ‘‘ to examine, 
observe and report as fully as possible everything 
connected with the condition and character of the 
schools, farming, home-life, missionary work, and 
the general and special relations of the Indians to 
civilization and their progress therein, on several 
of the Indian reservations.’’ 

As a preparatory step to this expedition he visited 
Indian training schools at Hampton and Car- 

e. 

Setting out for the reservations in June, 1886, 
he traveled among the Indians in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Montana, Washington Territory, and Oregon 
- “4 months, making notes of all he saw and 
eard, 

Mr. Harrison makes very clear and impressive 
the fact that there are ‘* Indians and Indians” and 
also that there is a very great difference in the char- 
acter of the regions in which they are located. 
The condition and habits of the Indians, natur- 
ally depend, to a great extent, upon the land from 
Which they find their subsistence. 

The account of Puyallup Valley near Puget 
Sound, Washington Territory, gives one a very 
agreeable picture of the country. Mr. Harrison 


says, after traveling thousands of miles, this was 
the first region he had seen in which he felt that he 
should really like ‘‘to settle.” The agent here 
said that his Indians were ‘¢ real folks,’’ and Mr. 
Harrison says many of them ‘* live in good framed 
houses, which are embosomed in trees, surrounded 
by orchards heavily laden with fruits, with grape 
vines, climbing and sprouting everywhere.” 

Every American, who has any conscience, must 
feel compunctions about our national treatment of 
the original lords of the soil ; and it is surely grati- 
fying to know that we have driven the red men 
across the coutinent to learn that here, on the 
shores of the Pacific, they have at last found a 
refuge and can dwell there in peace and comfort. 

After a full survey of the field, Mr. Harrison 
seems much impressed with the fact that the In- 
dians are better than white men. He says (p. 107), 
‘*In moral qualities and worth, many of the Kla- 
maths and Modocs are the peers of white men any- 
where; brave, frank, manly, public spirited and 
honorable. They do not need pity. They are 
worthy of respect and of a fair chance and start 
in life. But they are not qualified to meet at once, 
unshielded, the forces of our fierce, intense and 
complex civilization. They are lacking in sharp- 
ness of fang and length of claw.” 

Many of the reservations are described as arid 
regions, which do not repay the toil of attempting 
cultivation and can only be of value after the gov- 
ernment has irrigated them. This, in many dis- 
tricts, could be profitably done. 

Stock raising might be practiced with success, 
but this is impossible upon the small tracts which it 
is proposed to give the Indians in severalty. 

‘¢« Why should we give nearly all our land up to 
the white men, and try to live on little lots that 
would not more than supply pasture for a few cows, 
when all this land is ours ?”’ said the Indians. Why, 
indeed. 

If Mr. Harrison’s book had been intended not 
for a statement about the Indians but for an argu- 
ment in favor of Civil Service reform, it would have 
fully answered its purpose. It does both effectively. 

The account of thé way in which Indian agents 
and their subordinates are appointed and removed, 
indeed the whole management of Indian affairs is 
an extremely discouraging picture of our civilization. 

The conclusion gives many excellent and sensi- 
ble suggestions on the subject. 

The book will be furnished to any one who will 
ask for it and will send his address to The Indian 
Rights Association, No. 1316 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE armies on the Continent amount, we are 
told, to 9,847,084 men, and the cost of training, 
maintaining, and furnishing them with munitions 
of war amounts to the enormous sum of £640,- 
000,000 yearly. How can the nations prosper 
under this grinding weight? Surely Europe is 
coming to a crisis when nothing but some Divine 
interposition can save it from itself.— Zhe (Lon- 
don) Christian. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—No impar. 
tial reader, after seeing the late numbers of 
this periodical, could say that the Society of 
Friends is without a literature of its own. It 
does not create works of popular fiction. In our 
generation it has but one poet of world-wide 
fame. But it is shown, on the pages of the Zx- 
aminer, that ability exists among English Friends, 
to deal not only with religious subjects, but with 
others of historical, literary and miscellaneous in- 
terest, in a very creditable manner. Besides the 
Early Church History of Backhouse and Tylor, the 
names of Seebohm and Hodgkin now stand high 
on the roll of recent historical writers. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin’s articles on The Letters of Ignatius, 
lately published in the Quarterly Examiner, would 
compare well with similar essays in any of the great 
Reviews ; and the same may be said of the paper 
in the Examiner for last month, by J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, on ‘Early Bible Translation, with 
special reference to Jerome.”’ 


The number before us, for Fourth mo., 1887, 
opens with an editorial essay, on ‘‘ Gospel Minis- 


ters.”” A candid consideration is given to the plea 
urged especially by some of our members in this 
country, that the circumstances of our times re- 
quire that ministers shall be relieved from all secu- 
lar employment, and, when not rich, supported by 
the church. The following foot-note is much to the 
point : 


‘* A remarkable testimony to the efficacy of un- 
paid agencies has recently appeared in connection 
with Presbyterian Missions. In a missionary ap- 
peal, after enlarging on the value of the work of 
natives and others who are entirely unpaid, the 
document proceeds thus : 


‘« Ts there not altogether a difference between a 
man such as Paul, who had to travel from place to 
place, and the localised overseers of the flock of 
Ephesus? Paul might have been paid, and often 
was paid; but how many read Acts xx. without 
noting that Paxl enjoins all those elders of the flock 
at Ephesus, whom jhe styles bishops, to accept no 
salary. He who might well have received pay re- 
minds these same overseers (Acts xx. 34, 35) that 
by his own hands he had supported himself and his 
co-workers, in order to set these overseers an ex- 
ample that they should so labor, in order not only 
to support themselves, but to have an overplus to 
contribute to the weak. We do not say that the 
New Testament lays down the same rule in all 
places; but with regard to the elders [overseers 
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(A. V.) or bishops R. V.)] of the flock of Ephesus 
Paul is very particular on this point.’? 


On account of the experience and authority of 
the Editor of the Examiner, W. C. Westlake, as 
veteran writer on subjects connected with Friends 
(being the principal writer of the excellent «(iq 
Banner Essays ’’), we much value his expression of 
judgment concerning paid ministry. He says; 


‘« The great difficulty in a paid pastorate lies not 
simply in the maintenance of godly men and their 
families for the work’s sake, but in recognizing that 
which during more than two centuries we have 
steadily witnessed against, viz., ‘that it is for the 
good either of the individual or of the meeting or of 
the Christian Church that certain persons should 
be religiously set apart from all business affairs, that 
they may attend solely to those which are spiritual, 
Our conviction has long been that no testimony 
that has been committed to us as a Church to wit- 
ness unto in practice, is of greater value than that 
of no distinction between clergy or laity under the 
Gospel ; and that it is neither dishonoring to God 
nor injurious to man, that men or women, called 
of Christ to labor in His vineyard, should remain 
mixed up with secular concerns, and outwardly 
providing for themselves things honest in the sight 
of allmen. By so doing, and only by so doing, 
can they set the whole body of worshippers and 
people around them a Aving example of diligence 
in business, serving the Lord, and proving to these 
by practical daily illustrations that, whether en- 
gaged in the banking house or the market, the 
shop or the farm, it is possible to seek first the 
kingdom of God and to preach the Gospel by word 
and by conduct to the mass of mankind who are 
necessarily engaged in the same occupations. 

‘¢ The setting apart of a distinct class of men or 
women, who shall be more dedicated to the Lord 
to lead holier lives than is required of all men, is 
not taught in the Gospel. It leads necessarily toa 
lower standard being accepted for the ordinary be- 
liever than that which Christ has established for 
each alike, and its culmination in monastic order 
has proved a system full of grievous failures. In 
the words of a recent writer, ‘ It is this sanctifying 
of our necessary daily labor that enables us to see 
not only that it is entirely compatible for one who 
engages in it to be also a preacher, but also that, 
by engaging in it, the preacher is better fitted for 
his special work. It keeps him in touch as it were 
with the needs of those to whom he is sent; he is 
one of them, a man amongst men. No amount of 
insisting upon the dignity and holiness of labor has 
the practical effect that is produced by the sight 
of a minister willingly driving his team or attend- 
ing to his daily concerns. And in proportion 4 
Christians thus become accustomed to regard all 
legitimate work as religious, in that proportion will 
the standard of business and social morality be 
raised among them, and the number of persons 
kept away from Christ by our inconsistencies be 
lessened.’ ”’ 
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«We do not see how, with our recognized doc- 
trine that ministry is not to be confined to one per- 
son or even to one sex, the introduction of a paid 

torate could work with a perfect harmony; but 
in the long run it must destroy plurality of minis- 
ters. Well-concerned Friends would grow up with 
the notion that payment for ministry was as ac- 
ceptable to God as personal dedication and exer- 
cise of the gift by themselves.’’ 

“Our experience as a religious community— 
that for more than two centuries we have had a 
supply of devoted ministers of the Gospel in a 
larger ratio than any other Christian body (the 
proportion being about one in forty of our whole 
number), and that throughout this entire period 
the Lord has, without any fixed Church arrange- 
ments for regular stipend or the support of their 
wives and families, so ordered or overruled that 
there should have been no lack to any, is a very 
important element in considering this subject. 
Since George Fox and his coadjutors went forth at 
the Lord’s bidding freely to preach the Gospel, 
there is, notwithstanding the cruel seizures of 
property and money losses to which the Friends 
were subjected, no instance recorded of their fami- 
lies suffering want or their children begging bread. 
The Lord was their provider, and from that day to 
this the same Divine hand has cared for His faithful 
servants. We have now the accumulated evidence 
of many generations to encourage us in this trust 
in the Lord that all needful things shall be added 
to those who seek and serve Him first.’’ 

“Tf the local work is comparable to that of mis- 
sionaries in foreign countries or includes full en- 
gagements in schools, district visiting, Bible classes 
and meetings of all kinds (such as is embraced by 
our Home Mission Committee in country places), 
it is clear that outward support becomes necessary ; 
yet even then we believe it will tend to the good of 
all concerned if some outward avocation can be 
partially followed by Friends so engaged, and that 
in their every-day life they be patterns, as well as 
preachers, to the population around them.” 


Henry W. Longfellow is the subject of a well 
written review by Hannah Southall; showing an 
appreciation of the life as wellas of the works of 
the great American poet. Then follows a Sonnet, 
“Stormy wind fulfilling His word,” by M. R.; 
and a longer poem, ‘‘ At Twilight,” by E. M. S. 
The latter is chiefly a loving eulogy of trees ; from 
which we must make room here for two verses : 

For the healing of the nations, 
Trees in heaven their leaves display ; 


Even here, my trees, you do it— 
Soothe the weary, every day. 


Still each evening, as in Eden, 
They who muse, and pace at ease, 
Feel the Lord God's very presence 
In the cool, among the trees. 


Jane Budge contributes to this number an essay, 
full of feeling as well as of cogent argument, on 


‘¢ Cruelty to Animals in Time of Peace.’’ Badger- 
baiting, fox hunting, datfues of grouse and pigeon- 
shooting, are severely condemned. The last- 
named is a kind of cruelty well known in America 
as well as in England. 


‘‘Then there is the modern Jatéue—keepers 
loading guns for the sportsmen, while a crowd of 
frightened birds are driven into such a position that 
there is hardly a possibility of escape, as every shot 
must hit somewhere. Yet one such performance 
has been thought worthy of being perpetuated by 
a polished red granite obelisk, which bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘ At this stand (Carbus) were 
shot 190 grouse at a single drive, lasting 25 min- 
utes, by Sir Frederick Millbank, Bart., M. P., on 
the zoth August, 1872. . . . » Erected by Lady 
Millbank in commemoration, 1882. Total bag, 
August z2oth, 1872, 2,070 grouse (six shooters). 
Total killed in the season, 17,064 on Wenmer Gill 
Moor.’ ” 


Reference is made also to the frequent abuse of 
horses ; and to the wanton destruction of common 
and uncommon birds. 


‘¢ We all know that when uncommon birds ap- 
pear among us the only thought is their destruction. 
The writer quoted above truly says: ‘ The shoot- 
ing cad does not lose a chance, and writes to the 
papers boasting of his murders.’ 

There was a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
seeing this view thus endorsed: ‘‘ There will soon 
not be a bird of paradise on earth, and the ostrich 
has only been saved by private breeders. Man will 
not wait for the cooling of the world to consume 
everything in it, from teak trees to humming-birds, 
and a century or two hence he will find himself 
perplexed by a planet in which there is nothing ex- 
cept what he makes. He isa poor sort of Creator.’’ 
Spectator, December 11th, 1886.” 


Jane Budge dwells at some length on the actual 
and possible sufferings inflicted in vivisection ; and 
adds : 


‘¢ There are others besides scientists who must be 
put out of court before we plead the cause of the 
dumb creatures. The gourmands who cannot be 
satisfied without eating larks, the collectors who 
destroy birds to make a museum of their /egs, the 
women who wear slain robins as ornaments —may 
all be dismissed as hopeless, though these cases 
have another serious aspect besides their heartless- 
ness.’’ 

‘* Something of the same feeling that led Madame 
de Sevigné to make light of the sufferings of the 
lower classes—they were only peasants—doubtless 
causes some good people now to say, in effect— 
only animals—when they hear of cases of gross 
cruelty. But if those who, as Christians, recognize 
that humanity to the brute creation is a duty, 
would consider it incumbent on them always to set 
their influence on the right side, always to use the 
constantly recurring opportunities of daily life on 
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behalf of the dumb, they would be surprised at the 
frequency of these opportunities. In this matter as 
in many others 


Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 
H. L. W. is the signature affixed to a poem, 
‘¢ Alabama,’’ which we propose shortly to transfer 
to our pages. Other articles in the Examiner may 
be briefly noticed another week. 


= 


HARDLY CAN any better name than folly be ap- 
plied to the coming of William O'Brien to Canada, 
with the announced purpose of publicly condemn- 
ing the course of the Marquis of Landsdowne in 
the treatment of his tenants in Ireland. However 
ill-deserving may be the action of the latter as a 
landlord, to cross the ocean expressly to denounce 
the official head of a government for his private 
behavior, is an extreme abuse of the liberty of 
speech ; and the passions of men being as they are, 
it might have been confidently expected to stir up 
strife and endanger bloodshed. This does not ex- 
cuse violence on the part of his opponents; but 
we are surprised that the rashness and inappropriate- 
ness of O’Brien’s expedition have not met with 
general condemnation from the press, regardless of 
opinions on the question of Home Rule. 





DIED. 


HOLE.—At the residence of her brother, Joseph 
Hole, near Butlerville, Jennings county, Ind., Fourth 
mo. 10th, 1887, Hannah Hole, aged 55 years. 

The deceased was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
Fourth mo. loth, 1832. She was amember and elder 
of Salem Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. 
She was of a happy and cheerful disposition, which, 
with her sincere Christian life and walk, endeared her 
to a large circle of friends and relatives. She loved 
to speak well of the keeping power of the Saviour in 
the congregations of the children of our Heavenly 
Father. She had a clear evidence of the cleansing 
and keeping power of the Redeemer, which, when she 
once accepted, she never doubted or failed to main- 
tain in her daily life. She was aware of the near ap- 
proach of dissolution. and gave directions about her 


affairs and burial, like one preparing to take a journey, 
with calmness, She was interred in Friends’ Sylvan 


Cemetery, near where she ended her earthly pil- 
grimage, 


THE religion of Jesus is a religion of peace. The 
angels sang Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men, when they announced 
to the wondering shepherds the glad tidings of the 
Saviour’s birth. Wherever the power of the Gospel 
is felt, there joy and peace reign: the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose: it 


shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with soy 
and singing. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 


SECOND QUARTER 
LESSON XI. Sixth month 12, 1887 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 

Gotpen Text.—Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart. Matt. xxii. 37. 

The giving of the Law took place shortly after 
the events recorded in the last lesson. It has been 
conjectured that the Feast ot Pentecost, described 
in Lev. xxiii. r5—-zo and Num. xxviii. 26—31, 
commemorated not only the harvest, but also the 
giving of the Law; but there 1s no direct Biblical 
evidence of this, and the only purpose ascribed to 
that Feast in the Pentateuch is thanksgiving for the 
Harvest. The analogy between the giving of the 
Law under the Old Dispensation and the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit whereby the power to keep 
the Law was to be given in the New is, however, 
very striking, and has attracted the attention of 
Christian writers from the earliest period. The 
scene of the giving of the Law was Mount Sinai 
in the Peninsula of Arabia. ‘The most reliable au. 
thorities identify it with a mountain having two 
principal peaks, Jebel Musa (7363 feet high) and 
Ras Sufsifeh (6830 feet high). It is thought that 
Moses went up into Jebel Musa to speak to God 
and that the Law was proclaimed from Ras Sufsffeh, 
which can be seen from every part of the plain 
below. ‘‘ The spacious plain Er Rahah confronts 
a precipitous cliff, which forms the northwestern 
extremity or front of that great mountain block. 
. . . There are fully 400 acres of the plain proper, 
exactly facing the Mount, and sloping down to it 
with just such a gentle inclination as would best 
enable a large number of people to see at once.” — 
E. H. Palmer. After the people had been sancti- 
fied and prepared for three days, they were assem- 
bled on the third day on the plain at the foot of 
the Mount to hear the Law proclaimed to them by 
God. The mountain was at this time covered with 
a dense cloud from which reverberating peals of 
thunder proceeded. God Himself descended upon 
Mount Sinai and called Moses to reiterate His 
command that neither man nor beast should touch 
the mountain. Ch. xix. 2o—24; Heb: xii. 183—28. 


1. And God spake all these words, saying. The 
Hebrew name of the ten commandments is the 
‘«Ten Words,” é. ¢., the ten expressions of God’s 
will. They were first spoken by God Himself and 
afterwards written by Him on the tables of stone 
hewn out of the mountain. They are also called 
the Covenant. Ex. xix. 5; Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. 
iv. 13. God's Covenant that if they would keep 
these statutes they should be His peculiar treasure; 
ratified on their part by a solemn promise to keep 
them. Ex. xix. 8. The Tables with the Law upon 
them were also frequently called the Testimony. 
Ex. xxxi. 8, 32,15, &c., &c., as being the external 
witnesses to the spoken Covenant; also as testify- 
ing against sin. It is probable that the first table 
contained the four first commandments, embracing 
man’s duty towards God, and the second, the fe 
maining six embracing His duty towards His fellow 
men. 
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2. Jam the Lord. God proclaims Himself as 
Jehovah, the eternal, self-existing God. Zhy God. 
The special God of the people of Israel, He having 
chosen them for His peculiar people and they hav- 
ing agreed to serve Him. Which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt. Deut. vii. 8, 9; Deut. 
xiii. 4, 5. Jastly He had redeemed them from 
their cruel bondage. All these things were incen- 
tives to them to obey Him fully. 

3. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. The 
commandments though given to the nation are ad- 
dressed separately to each individual. Each must 
obey for himself. The essence of this first com- 
mandment is that there is only one God who is 
God. Man is so constituted that he must worship 
some one, his natural tendency is to worship every- 
thing that appears greater than himself. In Egypt 
the children of Israel had seen the worship not only 
of fancied embodiments of the forces of nature, but 
also of men, like the reigning Pharaoh and even 
of the lower animals. No doubt many of them had 
forgotten the God of Abraham and gone after the 
gods of the Egyptians, and although their own 
God had now shown Himself more powerful than 
Egypt’s gods they did not easily learn the fact that 
He was not merely the’strongest God, but also the 
only God. Deut. vi. 4 and x. 17. 

4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image. ‘The commandment has reference primarily 
to the nature of God. He is a Spirit and can only 
be spiritually worshipped. The children of Israel 
broke the second commandment almost imme 
diately by making a golden calf to represent the 


God who had brought them out of Egypt. Ex. 


xxxii. 4, 5. It was still their own God whom they 
worshipped, but under an external form. See also 
Acts xvii. 29. Jeroboam’s idolatry was of the same 
character. See I Ki. xii. 27, 28, but Ahab’s was 
the grosser idolatry of turning away altogether from 
the God of Israel to Baal and the gods of Sidon. 
I Ki. xvi. 30—33. Or any likeness of anything, 
&. The details of idol worship are here expanded 
so as to embrace all particulars, although the pro- 
hibition is not as some have supposed, against 
making representations of natural objects, but 
against making them for the purpose of worship. 
ping them. 

5. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor 
serve them. Both the external form and the in 
ternal attitude of soul are forbidden. We are 
idolators if we give the service of our hearts or of 
our powers in any way to that which is not God. 
For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God. Deut. 
W. 23, 24. As before said, the reason for these 
seemingly exacting demands of God upon His 
creatures is simply that He is the only God. He 
knows that if we turn aside to worship any other 
the result will be sin and misery, and He knows 
also that no so called god can give us any help or 
strength or comfort. It is besides a law of the 
spiritual life that we become like what we worship, 
hence God's jealously is on our account and for 
our good. Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children. This must mean the natural conse- 
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quences of inherited disease, poverty, ignorance 
and sorrow which we see every day in the world. 
‘* But such suffering must always be free from the 
sting of conscience; it is not like the visitation for 
sin on the individual by whom the sin has been 
committed.’’—S. Clarke. That this last mentioned 
method is not what is intended is distinctly stated 
in Ezek. xviii. 20. 

6. And showing mercy unto thousands of them 
that fear me. The punishment was only to the 
third and fuurth generation, the free mercy is to 
thousands of generations of them that fear Him, 
for such is the meaning of the Hebrew. ‘So 
much more grateful to God’s heart it is to bless, 
even to the thousandth generation, than to visit in- 
iquity, even so far as to the third and fourth.” — 
Cowles. 

7. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain. Lev. xix. 12; Ps. xv. 4; Matt. v. 33. 
This commandment forbids all careless, trifling use 
of the name of God, and, in short, profanity of 
every kind. ‘‘ Men excuse themselves for swearing 
by saying that they did not mean anything, but 
that is the very sin forbidden here.’’—Pe/oudet. 
All mere empty forms of religion are forbidden by 
it, and all hypocrisy. Also, all irreverence to- 
wards sacred things. Zhe Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain. The punish- 
ment comes in the degrading of our‘moral nature, 
in the loss of faith that follows on making light of 
sacred things, and in the other sins to which pro- 
fanity is often the entering wedge. 

8. Remember the Sabbath day. The word ‘‘ Re- 
member ’’ here implies that the Sabbath was not 
now ordained for the first time. It was a law that 
had its foundation, as had all the other command- 
ments of the Decalogue ; first, in God’s nature and 
example (see v. 11), and second, in man’s nature. 
‘¢ The sabbath ’? means ‘‘ the day of rest.” 

g. Six days shalt thou labor. This is just as 
much a command as the command to rest is. 

10. But the seventh day ts the sabbath. As has 
been noted, there is no law made as to where we 
are to begin to count from. The law is only that 
one-seventh part of the time shall be kept holy and 
devoted to rest. Only a day that is devoted to the 
Lord can be kept free as a day of rest—as soon as 
it becomes a day of pleasure it will be trenched 
upon and lost: witness the Continental Sabbath. 
Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter. ‘* One of the 
first essentials of true humanity and brotherhood 
and true Sabbath keeping is to give others the 
benefit of the Sabbath as well as ourselves.”’ 


11. For in six days the Lord made heaven ana 
earth. Six ordinary days are not meant here, for 
for the first three days at least there was no sun, 
and could be no solar day, but six periods of time. 
And rested the seventh day. ‘‘We are now in 
God's seventh day, in which He is caring for the 
moral and religious nature of man, doing for us ex- 
actly what He would have us do.” Wherefore the 
Lord blessed the sabbath day. He blessed the 
keeping of it—He gave it to us for the needed relaxa- 
tion of all our powers; He arranged it so that we 
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could do as much work in six as in seven days, and 
so that those who work seven days can eara no 
more, but simply break down their physical strength 
and starve their souls by doing so. Jesus Christ in 
no way abolished the Sabbath day; He only did 
for it what He dia for the rest of the law—purified 
it from the human gloss of Pharisaical commenta- 
tors, and explained it in its true spirit. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The law of God is founded eternally in the 
nature of God and in the nature of man. Till God 
changes, the law must stand ; Christ did not destroy 
the law, He fulfilled it, and made it possible for us 
to fulfil it too. 

2. Love is the fulfilling of the law. If we truly 
and entirely love God we shall seek to please Him 
in every particular, and shall be occupied in seeking 
to know His will to do it. 

3. The keeping of God’s laws is the normal con- 
dition for the soul. In keeping His laws there is 
no friction. The soul moves gladly along the lines 
for which it was created and flourishes in the sun- 
shine of His love. 


so 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


IRELAND.—Now that attention is being directed 
in so many unpleasant ways to Ireland, it is grati- 
fying to record the success of much unsectarian 
Christian work in the sister island. One of the 
efforts in Dublin, the ‘‘ Free Breakfasts for the 
Poor,” at the Christian Union buildings, continues 
to reach every Sabbath morning nearly 600 hungry 
people, and providing these with a much-needed 
morning meal, also places within their reach the 
Bread of Life. The services at these breakfasts are 
earnestly joined in by hundreds who would resent 
anything like sectarianism, and in many cases the 
simple preaching ot the Gospel of Christ has been 
powerful unto salvation.— Zhe (London) Christian. 


ITaLy.—A correspondent writes to Zhe Chris- 
tian Leader : 

‘*T have just been reading that a citizen of Milan 
put into his window a Bible printed in large type, 
so that passers by might read therein, and that 
every day he turned over a leaf. Thus many read 
the Book and so continued its study from day to 
day. But one morning there was some commotion 
outside, and on inquiring the cause of it the good 
man was informed that he had not turned the leaf /” 

The writer then suggests the establishment of 
‘* Street Bibles,’’ posters nicely printed, bearing a 
complete portion of the Scripture, to be enclosed 
in a case with glass front, and the Scripture to be 
changed from day to day. How many church no- 
tice boards might thus be utilized to proclaim the 
Gospel, and thus appeal to the heart and con- 
science. The public will read anything which is 
brought distinctly hefore their notice. The Bible 


Society could render excellent service in preparing 
such a Bible. 


A sHADOw ever follows upon light. There is 
now a Roman Catholic Bishop of Congo Land 


whose headquarters, it is said, will be at Loango, 
where a number of priests and some ‘Sisters of 
St. Joseph ” will shortly open schools. Probably 
this fact will stimulate toeven greater activity the 
Protestant missionaries already working with such 
remarkable success on the Lower and the Upper 
Congo. The land offers a wonderful field for 
Gospel triumph, and it must not be left in any 
sense to the ‘blind leaders of the blind.’’— Zhe 
Christian. 


THE Gospel according to Mark has just been ° 


printed in raised Chinese characters, for the use of 
the blindin China. Already portions of the Bible 
have been printed in Moon’s characters in no fewer 
than two hundred and forty-nine languages. 


THE Riot in SmyrNnA.—The attack upon the 
houses of American missionaries in Smyrna, re- 
cently reported by telegraph, appears to have been 
a somewhat serious affair. For some years past 
the eloquent preaching of the Rev. Dr. G. Con- 
stantine has drawn many Greeks to his Sabbath ser- 
vices. In order to remedy this state of affairs the 
Greek clergy also have taken up the practice of 
preaching, without however diminishing the attend- 
ance at Dr. Constantine’s services. 

Three months ago a Greek lady of good family, 
residing in the environs of Smyrna, declared her 
adhesion to evangelical views, and allowed her 
house to be used for the neighborhood prayer- 
meetings. The Greek clergy made every effort to 
induce this lady to recant. Their failure to ac- 
complish their object seems to have been the straw 
which turned the balance toward more stringent 
means of repressing Evangelicism. Articles at- 
tacking the Protestants in violent terms were pub- 
lished in the Greek secular papers, and certain in- 
cendiary sections of a book written against the 
Protestants several years ago, were reprinted and 
distributed through the community with a free hand. 
On Sunday, March 2oth, a howling mob of Greeks 
surrounded the ‘‘ Evangelical Hall” where Dr. 
Constantine preaches, in connection with the mis- 
sion of the American Board. The mob rushed 
upon the building, declaring that they would kill 
Dr. Constantine as a heretic. (Dr. Constantine, 
widely known in the American churches, is a Greek, 
educated at Amherst College and Andover Semi- 
nary.) The police and military, however, rescued 
Dr. Constantine from his danger and dispersed the 
mob. 

The next Sabbath a simultaneous attack was 
made by mobs of Greek roughs upon Protestant in- 
stitutions in all parts of the city, whether connected 
with the American Board's Mission or not. Thus 
the mob attacked ‘‘ Evangelical Hall’’ and the 
English Sailor’s Rest, with which building the Hall 
is connected, and at the same time it attacked the 
church of the American Mission in another part of 
the city, as well as the mission school building, the 
chapel of the Campbellite mission, the Rev. Dr. 
Constantine, the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, the Rev. Mr. 
Jinishian, and of other well-known Protestants. 
At the same time another branch of the mob at- 
tacked the Protestant Cemetery, outside of the 
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city, and levelled its walls to the ground. The <f.- 
tacks on buildings resulted in little more than the 
smashing of windows and slight personal injuries 
from the flying stones, since the police and troops 
interfered with tolerable promptitude to drive off 
the rioters. 

Tue Kinc of Popo (Dahomey), Africa, writes to 
the Rev. Bryan Roe, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society: ‘*Since my accession to the throne of 
my fathers, I have always had it in mind to confer 
with you regarding the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which your committee in England have sent 
to this country, and which myself and the sons of 
my people have joyfully accepted I have 
granted a piece of land to the Wesleyan Mission, 
and on it I intend myself to build a church for the 
above Mission and for the glory of God in this 
country. This subject is the foremost one in my 
mind amidst the storms of difficulties I am called 
upon to pass through, and by God’s grace I wii/ 
do it.’"—Missionary Review. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE GOVERNOR OF Iowa, in response to a letter 
of inquiry from the Secretary of the Central Pro. 
hibitory Committee of Texas, says that ‘‘ in 80 out 
the 99 counties of Iowa prohibition is enforced, 
and in the remaining 19 counties it is partly en- 
forced. The effects of prohibition upon the gen- 


eral welfare and habits of the people,” he says, 
“are decidedly wholesome.” 

AT THE GREAT MEETING of the United Kingdom 
Alliance recently held in London Benjamin Whit- 


worth related the following incident: 1 went to 
Egypt some years ago, and was invited to dinner 
by the governor of the province in which I had a 
cotton factory. He said, through the interpreter, 
“I cannot offer Mr. Whitworth wine, as it is against 
my religion to drink it.’’ The interpreter said, 
‘Mr. Whitworth never takes wine.” And then he 
asked, ‘And is he a Christian?” Is it not high 
time that we did away with that idea, that Chris- 
tianity must be associated with the drink traffic. It 
is a great disgrace to the English Government to 
allow our rule in the various nations to be followed 
by the introduction of this traffic. 


THE SULTAN OF Morocco not only insists on the 
strict enforcement of the Moslem rule against in- 
toxicating drinks, but extends the order to tobacco 
and snuff-taking as intoxicants also. Tobacco is 
the unclean thing, as well as strong drink, among 
the faithful at Tangier and elsewhere in his domin- 
ions. His prohibitory edicts are read in all the 
mosques. 


SHOOT THE TiGER.—It was an unfortunate figure 
which Dr. Crosby seized upon in a recent high 
license speech to illustrate the importance of re- 
striction : 

“If a tiger were loose in the streets of New York, 
would it not be better to try to confine him to cer- 


tain streets, rather than leave him to roam all over 
the city ?”” 


A voice from the gallery quickly responded 
‘Shoot the tiger.’’ That, of course? is the ob- 
vious remedy for a wild tiger in the streets. It 
would be so much easier than to try toconfine him 
to certain streets that nobody would have any 
patience with any temporizing policy. If saloons 
could be as easily disposed of as tigers, anything but 
instant suppression would be a crime almost. On 
the other hand, if there were tigers on every block, 
he who could rid one portion of the city of them, 
would be a benefactor, provided he destroyed them 
and did not simply free one section by driving 
them into others. We say ‘‘Shoot the tiger.”— 
Independent. 


RURAL, 


FarMERS’ DAUGHTERS.—As an encouragement 
to farmers’ daughters to devote themselves to the 
study of the sciences relating to agriculture might 
be mentioned the fact that a lady—Miss Ormerod 
—has for some years past held the important and 
highly honorable office of Consulting Entomologist 
to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
This lady has made entomology a study for many 
years, and the fund of useful information she 
gathered in those years soon attracted the attention 
of leading English agriculturists, who perceived 
how important to their interests this information 
might be made. Miss Ormerod has just completed 
her tenth annual report upon damages to crops by 
insects, in which she shows that a prevalent disease 
to which the oat crop is subject is caused by a par- 
asitic insect in the root, and she hints strongly that 
clover sickness is due to a similar cause. If this 
suggestion should turn vut to be well founded it 
knocks out completely the clover maniacs, who try 
to make us believe that clover creates fertility, 
leaving the soil richer than it was before the seed 
was sown, and laboring under this creative effort 
becomes fatally sick and perishes of exhaustion. 

It may be that Miss Ormerod is right, for there 
are several analogous facts which go to support her 
belief. Club root in cabbage, finger and toe in 
turnip, the onion bulb disease, and other injuries 
caused by parasitic insects in the roots and other 
parts of plants have long been attributed to ex- 
haustion of the soil or something in the soil which 
enfeebled the plants until the true cause was dis- 
covered. It may be that she is wrong, and that 
clover sickness is due to the exhaustion of the 
peculiar plant food necessary for the growth of it ; 
but this can hardly be, for if the clover crop leaves 
the soil more fertile than it was before the seed 
was sown, we know the fertility of the soil is not 
the cause of it; and, again, other crops we know 
will grow year after year for forty years, as 
they have done at Rothamstead under the experi- 
mental culture of Sir J. B. Lawes. Logically, then, 
clover sickness is more likely to be due to some 
other cause than exhaustion of the soil, and the 
discovery of Miss Ormerod may have added a 
most interesting contribution to our store of agri- 
cultural knowledge. 
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Farmers’ daughtezs have the very best opportu- 
nities for studying the natural sciences relating to 
agriculture, as botany, entomology, mineralogy, 
etc., and for observing the nature of abnormal 
appearances in plant growth. There are many 
useful and lucrative positions in agricultural schools, 
colleges, and experiment stations which they may 
fill with complete propriety and success. Indeed, 
success makes propriety, and a woman who suc- 
ceeds in any honorable or useful enterprise makes 
its pursuit appropriate for her sex. We might go 
further and fare worse than to place some com- 
petent lady at the head of an agricultural college 
or experiment station, and we happen to know of 
one such estimable lady, at least, who would fill 
such a position most acceptably ; and, indeed, she 
now has a large part in the most successful manage- 
ment of what we have said, in our belief, is the 
most useful agricultural experiment station in the 
United States, and is truly a helpmeet for her 
husband, who controls the enterprise which is 
commonly known as ‘‘the Rural Experiment 
Farm.’’ Such an experiment should be an encour- 
aging incentive to farmers’ daughters to make a 
life study of some branch of agricultural science, 
and by excelling in it do a most useful service to 
the world, and secure honor and profit for them- 
selves. The way is open and invites those who 
may go in.—V. Y. Times. 


THE Ups AND Downs of CRANBERRY CULTURE — 


From statistics gathered by the American Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association it is learned that in 
1883 Wisconsin produced 135,507 bushels; in 
1884, 24,783; in 1865, 264,432 bushels; and in 
1886, 70,686 bushels of this fruit. By these 
figures it will be seen that the yield is very irreg- 
ular. This is owing, principally, to the fact that 
many of the marshes are not yet provided with the 
means of flooding, and, of course, suffer from 
worms, droughts, late spring or early autumn frosts, 
and extensive fires started by sparks from the 
engines on railroads running through the marshes, 
These and various other evils are averted on the 
more improved farms. So that while handsome 
fortunes have in many cases been made in cran- 
berry growing, many thousands of dollars have, 
on the other hand, been sunk in the same industry. 
Only the wealthier owners, who have expended 
vast sums of money in improving and equipping 
their property, can calculate with any degree of 
certainty on a paying crop of fruit every year.— 
G. O. Shields, in the American Magazine. 


—— DO 


SoME men will follow Christ on certain condi- 
tions ;—if He will not lead them through rough 
roads,—if He will not enjoin them auy painful 
tasks—if the sun and wind do not annoy them—if 
He will remit a part of His planand order. But 
the true Christian, who has the Spirit of Jesus, will 
say, as Ruth said to Naomi, Whither thou goest, I 


will go, whatever difficulties and dangers may be 
in the way. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


A Reunion of the Graduates of Friends’ School, at 
Providence, on Third-day, Ninth mo., 13th, 1887, has 
been thought desirable. 

There are two hundred and ninety-eight persons, 
believed to be living, who have received the Diploma 
ot the School. A general meeting for organization is 
proposed to be held in Alumni Hall at 9 «. M. ; Liter. 
ary and Social Exercises at 10 A. M. ; Dinner at 1 P, m,; 
and Class Reunions at 3 P. M. 

This call includes all teachers who have been con- 
nected with the Schoo] since 1857, the year of the first 
class. Husbands and wives of the Alumni are also 
included, All graduates and persons interested in the 
School are earnestly requested to do whatever they 
can to aid this enterprise. Any suggestions as to the 
nature of the exercises, or otherwise, will be warmly 
received, 

The Institution will zealously seek to render this re- 
union interesting and agreeable to all, It realizes that 
one great element of its strength and usefulness is in 
its Alumni, AUGUSTINE JONES, Principal, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
MinNgAPOLIS, Fifth mo. 17, 1887, 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—I wish to express my 
appreciation and satisfaction at the prominence and 
emphasis given in the Review (Fifth mo. 12) to the 
extract from Dr. Pentecost on the subject of Evan. 
gelization. It is exactly tothe point. I feel that it is 
very applicable to our Society throughout, Indeed! 
feel that it contains many suggestive texts or hints for 
us just now. I have felt for a good while that it is 
time for us to break camp, as it were, and to move 
on, [ think it was right that for a while we should 
perhaps properly stand still until we, as it were, got 
our bearings somewhat settled,,and our people a little 
into line, but now I think we should be led out to the 
work, Indeed we must work, or we will and we ought 
to “go down.” We must not become too jealous of 
our prosperity and self-interests. Our care, as in other 
Christian bodies, is too much “ for the church as an in- 
stitution.” “ If we gave ourselves to saving souls, God 
would take care of the church,” That is a true propo- 
sition. 

“The churches have lost the Evangelistic spirit,” 
says Dr. Pentecost. Goldwin Smith says that ‘‘ Evan- 
gelism in England is nearly dead.” Alas, that such 
must be said. There is so much of the human, of cir- 
cumstance, of fiction in church organizations, as they 
exist, that sometimes I have felt it were better to let 
them all go and to begin again true primitive, simple 
gospel methods of Evangelical work, trusting God to 
care for the organizations, thereby saving a great waste 
of energy, and sometimes mistaken or misdirected 
zeal. I believe there is a latent or partially latent 
feeling widespread among Christians developing in 
this direction. (Observe the cry for Christian union.) 

But I must not run out too far in this way, however 
heartily I accord with what is said in the Review. | 
love to mark and to respond to its earnest words of 
encouragement to good gospel service. Zhe develop- 
ment of the entire membership for evangelizing work, 
is, I believe, the real work of the church as an organl- 
zation. Thy friend truly, J. H. STuart. 


nem 
AUGUSTINE says, the first requisite in a Christian 


is humility; the second, humility; the third, hu 
mility. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Professor Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington, has given much attention to deter- 
minations of the parallax of the stars, from which 
their distance can be ascertained. His results indi- 
cate in general greater distances than previously 
supposed. Thus the star sixty-one Cygni, hitherto 
given a parallax of half a second, is now found to 
have only about a quarter of asecond. To appre- 
ciate the significance of this, it must be remembered 
that the parallax of a star is the angle between two 
lines drawn from it, one to our sun and the other 
touching the earth’s orbit. These two lines diverge 
to the extent of ninety-three millions, and yet the 
angle between them is only a small fraction of a 
second. A second is an angle much smaller than 
is generally appreciated. If a circumference of a 
circle is divided into five hundred and seventy-six 
thousand equal parts, and from two adjacent points 
of division lines are drawn to the centre, they con- 
tain an angle of one second. Now take one-quarter 
of this, and extend the lines till they have become 
distant from each other a distance equal to nearly 
a hundred million miles, and we have the case of a 
star. It is useless to give the distance in miles, for 
it would be something like seventy trillion. 

This is one of the nearest of the stars, and so far 
as we know, may represent the average distance 
between the stars themselves, except in some of the 
clusters. It takes light ten years to cross the space ; 
sixty-one Cygni is a double star, the two parts re- 
volving about each other in accordance with the 
laws of gravitation. Knowing their distance from 
us, and the time it takes one to revolve around the 
other, it becomes possible to find their mass. So 
that, in spite of the great distance, we know ap- 
proximately the weight. It is lighter than our sun. 

Dr. B. A. Gould, of Boston, has spent several 
years in Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic, in 
making a catalogue of Southern stars. The amount 
of work done is something phenomenal in the an- 
nals of astronomy. A writer in Odservatory says’: 
“It is simply amazing—two hundred and fifty 
thousand separate observations of both elements 
obtained with one instrument in scarcely more than 
seven years, and all completely reduced in three or 
four years more. Nothing like it has ever been 
known. The number of such observations obtained 
at Greenwich in seven years is about twenty-five 
thousand ; at any other observatory in the world 
not halfso many. Since 1839 Poulkova, with its 
Immense staff, has not in the aggregate produced 
80 much work.”” The work is well done, too. Dr. 
Gould received for it the prize medal of the Royal 

l¢ty, and is now engaged in publishing an astro- 
nomical journal, in Boston, taken up with the 
— details and original work of the science 
only, 
_ Recent observations on the sun show that he is 
Ma quiescent state. But few large spots are now 
Visible, and but few red prominences can be seen 
around his disc. This accords with commonly ac- 
cepted theory that he has an eleven-year period. 

Inning at a time of great activity, the disturb 
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ances slowly decrease for about four years and then 
increase for seven years. As the maximum was 
about 1883, the minimum is brought to the present 
year.—J. S. in Philadelphia Ledger. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BATTLE. 
BY JOSEPH COX COOK, 


“ This picture portrays the engagement that day,” 
“A bird's-eye view of the battle,” you say. 

‘The skirmishing first began with the dawn, 

And a general engagement was quickly brought on. 
The painting shows just when their ranks gave way, 
And biting the dust from our batteries’ play, 

A thousand men fell in ten minutes that day !” 


But a varied sight from this, I ween, 

That summer morn by the birds was seen, 

As they heard through the mist of the valley come 
The startling roll of the warning drum. 

Their tuneful throats were silenced all 

By the first heard notes of the bugle call. 

And the mist of the morning draped it all. 


From the crest of the hill burst a lightning flash, 
And the thunder followed it up with its crash, 
Tho’ in the blue sky was never a cloud, 

The earth became wrapt in a sulph'rous shroud ; 
And in the green bowers where song-birds dwell, 
"Mid the leaves and the flowers a hail there fell 
Of plunging shot and bursting shell. 


The squirrels into the hollow trees fled, 

And the ground became spotted with black and red, 

As the battle storm through the forest swept ; 

And down to the little brook-side crept 

Many a form that writhed in pain, ° 

That the plunging storm had struck to the plain, 

Yet could drag themselves out from the heaps of the 
slain. 

And through the green aisles of the forest ran 

Many a fainting and terrified man, 

Who dared never to pause for one full breath, 

As thickly around fell the missiles of death ; 

And the foe is pursuing with vengefulness filled. 

All one thing are doing, ’tis kill or be killed! 

And the blood of a thousand by brothers is spilled. 


And so the wild storm of the battle swept by, 

And the red sun was marking high noon in the sky, 

But the birds of the forest gave never a sound, 

And the green leaves were strewing like autumn the 

ground, 

When the day became hot, and thirst the birds led 

To the brook: they drank not, but away quickly fled, 

For the brook was all changed and its waters were red, 
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A PORTRAIT. 


She was not beautiful; and yet 

She won a smile from all she met, 
As softly from her mild, dark eye 
The casual look gained love’s reply. 


She wore not youth’s alluring grace; 
Yet, gazing on her beaming face, 
Childhood forgot its tearful grief, 
And in her arms sought sweet relief. 


She had not wealth; and yet the poor 
Met truer welcome at their door 

Than the rich lordling ever found 

From pampered menials bowing round, 
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Where e’er she went, with gliding grace, 
Smiles brightened e’en the mourner’s face ; 
And when she stood beside his bed, 

Even the dying raised his head. 


Oh, wouldst thou then the secret know, 
How one whose birth and lot were low, 
Thus healing grief and calming strife, 
Blessed and blessing passed through life ? 


*Twas this ;—within her still retreat, 
Daily she sat at Jesus’ feet, 

And listening to each gentle word 
She learned to imitate her Lord. 


It was His Image, softly seen, 
That was so glorious in her mien,— 
The radiance of the Spirit’s birth, 
That glorified the form of Earth, 
—An Old Manuscript. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—A 
terrible explosion occurred the 28th ultimo in the Ud- 
ston coal-pit at Blantyre, eight miles north from the 
city of Glasgow. .The total number of lives lost by 
the explosion is believed to be 75. Sixty-two bodies 
have been recovered ; the search for the others has 
had to be postponed, owing to the accumulation of 
bad gases, and the débris blocking the way. 

The Court of Appeals rendered a decision in the 
case of Father Keller, the priest of Youghal, who was 
imprisoned in Kilmainham jail, for refusing to testify 
regarding his connection with the plan of campaign. 
The Court of Appeals held that the warrant for Father 
Keller's arrest was illegal, and he was therefore set at 
liberty. 

In the House of Commons the 23d ultimo, Sir 
James Fergusson, Parliamentary Secretary for the 
Foreign Office, intimated that no reply had been re- 
ceived from the United States Government to Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch in regard to the fishery dispute. 
Similar measures, he said, would be adopted for the 
approaching fisheries season as were in force last 
season, 

FRANCE.—M. Rouvier, on accepting the task of 
forming a new Ministry, requested President Grévy 
to allow him full liberty of action, 

It is officially stated that President Grévy has since 
signed the following Cabinet list: M. Rouvier, Premier 
and Minister of Finance and of Posts and Telegraphs ; 
M. Fallieres, Minister of the Interior; M. Flourens, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Spuller, Minister of 
Public Instruction; M. Mazeau, Minister of Justice ; 
General Ferron, Minister of War; M. Barbey, Minis- 
ter of Marine; M. Dautresme, Minister of Public 
Works ; M. Barbe, Minister of Agriculture. 

The Opera Comique at Paris was burned the evening 
ofthe 25th ult. The fire started in the stage scenery, 
and the flames spread so rapidly that comparatively 
few escaped from the building. Examination of the 
ruins has been carried on vigorously ; 60 bodies have 
been recovered, and the 28th ult. itwas thought 150 still 
remained in the ruins, The Chamber of Deputies has 
voted a credit of 200,000 francs and the Municipal 
Council of Paris 10,000 francs for the relief of sufferers 
by the fire. 

The sale of the crown jewels was concluded the 23d 
ultimo, The proceeds from the nine days’ sales 
amounted to 6,864,000 francs, 

BELGIUM.—Many outrages have been committed 
by the men on strike in the mining districts of Bel- 
gium, At Cronfesta an attempt was made to destroy 
a railway bridge with explosives; with the latter many 


of the homes of the managers of the mines have been 
blown up, and much valuable machinery destroyed, 

InpDIA.—A cyclone swept over Calcutta the 27th 
ultimo, and was very destructive, A local steamer, 
with 750 passengers aboard, was caught by the storm 
and is missing; it is feared she is lost. with all on 
board, The district of Oressa was completely de. 
vastated. . 

MeExico,—It is officially reported that the total ex. 
portation from Mexico during the first half of the fiscal 
year 1886-87 amounted to $24,773,160, a gain of $4. 
$43.38 5, of which $3,430,303 was in the precious metals, 

he principal articles of agricultural production show. 
ing an increase are tobacco, vanilla and coffee. The 
United States took over one-half of the precious 
metals and two-thirds of the articles of agricultural 
production, 

It is understood in the city of Mexico, that an extra. 
dition treaty with France has been signed, covering 
ample ground, This is the first treaty of the kind be. 
tween the two countries, 

CANADA.—The question of reciprocity between Ca. 
nada and the United States was discussed in the To- 
ronto Board of Trade on the 19th ult. Resolutions 
were offered by a member declaring the belief “ that 
a commercial treaty creditable and advantageous 
alike to both parties can be framed in such a spirit of 
fairness as will afford the best guarantee for its per- 
petuity. That this Board is in favor of the employ- 
ment of all laudable means to secure an end so much 
to be desired, but that, in the consideration of such 
subject, it disapproves of any proposal to discriminate 
against Great Britain, whose protection we enjoy.” 
The resolution was carried by an overwhelming ma 

ority. 

; Dowestic.—The President and his wife, accom- 
panied by Colonel Lamont and wife, left Washington 
on the 26th ult., on a special train for Lake Saranac, 
in the Adirondacks, 

The Legislature of New York adjourned finally on 
the 26th ult. The Veddor Liquor bill passed before 
adjournment, and was vetoed by the Governor the 
30th ult, 

The great fire in New York city the 27th ultimo de- 
stroyed the Belt Line Railroad stables, with 1200 
horses, A number of tenements were also destroyed, 
making homeless over one hundred families, mostly 
poor people. ‘ 

The Legislature of Florida has granted a special 
charter to the ‘“* Florida Sub-Tropical Exposition.” It 
is to be open continuously at Jacksonville during each 
winter season. In addition to a comprehensive dis 
play of the resources of all sections of Florida, the 
Exposition will include departments devoted to the 
Bahamas and West Indies, to California and to Mexi- 
co, Tropical and semi-tropical fruits, flowers, palms, 
plants and natural curiosities will constitute the lead- 
ing features of the Exposition. 

Norfolk, Va., is said to be the greatest strawberry 
shipping place known. Among the many strawberry 
farms in its neighborhood is one of 440 acres, the 
largest strawberry farm in the world. 

The hay crop of California this year is estimated a 
80,000 bales, an increase over last year of 23,00 
bales. Reports from Oregon, Washington Territory 
and British Columbia, also show an increase. 

Recent rains in the Northwest have extinguished the 
forest fires in Wisconsin and Michigan, and have 
greatly benefited the pastures and crops. 5 

A despatch to the Chicago Zimes says it is estimated 
that the total losses by the forest fires in the norther 
peninsula of Michigan will reach $7,000,000, Eig 
lives are known to have been lost, 





